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Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 



THE PRIVATE STUDY OF CLASSICAL TEACHERS 

In a circular sent out a year ago certain questions were asked concerning the 
preparation received by classical teachers and its adaptation to their needs. 
The results of this inquiry were published in the May number of the Journal 
under the title, "The Preparation of Classical Teachers." The same circular 
contained questions also regarding the independent study carried on by teachers 
while engaged at the work of their profession, which brought some information 
that may interest the readers of the Journal. 

Of 51 teachers in colleges and universities who replied to the questions, n 
wrote or finished their Doctor's dissertations during the early years of their teach- 
ing, and several others continued their investigations along lines which were 
opened up to them by a dissertation previously completed. Besides the n just 
mentioned, there were altogether 12 others, making 23 out of the 51 who engaged 
in some form of what might be called independent investigation. Sixteen speak 
of reading considerable amounts of Greek or Latin beyond what they teach. 
Some of these do it for the love of the literature, some for the sake of a thorough 
acquaintance with an author, as when a whole year is devoted to Euripides or 
Homer, and some get considerable amounts of work done by devoting a few 
minutes a day to their reading with religious persistence. A few, who made an 
extraordinary record, admit that it was due to the impending examination for 
the degree. We may perhaps assume that the list includes only those who made it 
a point to do a specific, extended piece of independent reading, and it would no 
doubt be considerably larger if it were made to include the variation introduced 
into the teacher's reading from year to year by a change of authors and works 
in the classroom. Only 3 of the 51 speak of working upon textbooks, and one of 
these, who was engaged upon a complete lexicon of Virgil's works, should prob- 
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ably not be counted in this way. There are many, of course, who write essays 
and brief papers for a variety of meetings and other purposes. Some state 
frankly that they do not read in the classics outside of their teaching at all. Two 
studied French and Italian, one had worked his way through a volume of inscrip- 
tions, a third made metrical translations with her class in Horace until the fasci- 
nation of it carried her through the whole of the Odes and Epodes, a fourth has 
made his reading center about his visit to Italy, first preparing for it and after- 
ward collecting and studying photographs and making a large map of Rome. 

The independent work of high-school teachers is quite different. Of those 
who read Latin authors, 7 confined themselves to other parts of Caesar, other 
orations and letters of Cicero, the last six books of the Aeneid, Sallust, and Ovid. 
Ten, however, out of a total of 55, read more or less widely in authors not read 
in the high school, and among these Tacitus proves to be a great favorite, for he 
is read by more than twice as many as any other single author. In several cases 
this reading of Latin authors was work done in absentia for the Master's degree. 
In preparation for this or the Doctor's degree some were working upon a thesis, 
also, but this was practically the only investigation reported by high-school 
teachers. The work done by some of them in collaboration with Mr. Byrne, 
on his Syntax of High-School Latin, may be mentioned in this connection. The 
study of other languages seems to have a peculiar attraction for high-school 
teachers. Fourteen speak of studying some modern language (French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish), or ancient or modern Greek. About the same number 
put their spare time upon various other branches, especially psychology and 
pedagogy, English and American literature, history, antiquities, and topography. 

Teachers in private academies seem to be more given to the editing of text- 
books, but otherwise do not differ greatly from those in high schools, except that 
several of them express the view, in common with a like proportion of college 
teachers, that it is better for a teacher not to investigate while he is teaching. Of 
those in technical and military schools an unexpectedly large proportion — over 
half — read extensively in Greek and Latin beyond their classwork. Teachers in 
normal schools stand about midway between those in high schools and those in 
colleges. 

A few statements from such teachers as have successfully carried on inde- 
pendent study may be given as illustrations. 

High School 

1. I have made a practice in the last three years of reading Latin authors outside 
the high-school curriculum. During this time I have read Ovid's Metamorphoses, books 
vii-xii of the Aeneid, four books of the Annals of Tacitus, and have made a somewhat 
careful study of the topography and antiquities of Rome, and of Roman life and cus- 
toms. I am now reading on in the Annals, and have re-read the Germania and 
Agricola. 

2, It was very hard at first to get the time and energy for outside work, but it is 
not so hard now, when I have learned to do my school work more easily. I have 
gained an easy reading knowledge of French, have given considerable time to Greek, 
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and have read some Latin — all of Tacitus, about half of Livy, and parts of other 
authors. 

3. I have read Pliny the younger, Sallust, Virgil, and Caesar in full, some works 
of Tacitus, Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid since leaving the university; have finished 
the Anabasis, read several Greek tragedies, and several books of Homer not read in 
college, some of Thucydides and other authors. 

4. I do independent work all the while. In 1907 I averaged three hours a day, 
in 1908 not so much, but I aim to do something each day. I am working on a thesis 
for the doctorate. Perhaps I shall finish it. If I do not, it is a work of love, and the 
effort will not be lost. 

5. I am trying to fill in the weak places or gaps in my preparation. For two of 
the four years since graduation, I did postgraduate work; since then I have read per- 
haps 2,000 pages of ancient history and several hundred pages of Latin, have strength- 
ened my German somewhat, and have begun the study of French. I am also trying 
an experiment that takes much time — writing the story of Robinson Crusoe in very 
simple Latin to use as supplementary work in my beginning classes. 

6. I have studied with some care, comparatively, the grammar of German, English, 
Greek, and Latin. Some day I hope to publish the results. 

Normal School 

7. I have studied by myself Hebrew, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, 
Norwegian, some Sanskrit and Irish, and am beginning Arabic, noting always care- 
fully how I proceed and how long it takes to master certain points. I did and do this 
partly from love of languages, but primarily so as to familiarize myself with the diffi- 
culties which I may anticipate on the part of my pupils in any of the four languages 
I teach. 

Academy 

8. I have read the Odyssey and Iliad several times, the Anabasis entire occasion- 
ally, Aristophanes once, and other works, singly — besides editing seven or eight school 

books and as many vocabularies. Two years ago I read Plautus at University, 

and this year am reading Cicero in the same way. These are literary courses given 
in the late afternoon, in which the whole author is covered. I am also reading Grote 
daily. The first time I read the Iliad it was done mostly after midnight. 

Among the obstacles to independent study there is one which is so prominent 
that all the others seem almost negligible by comparison. Fewer than one 
might expect feel the lack of library facilities or the lack of means to buy books, 
and an even smaller number say that they do not find the necessary incentive 
and direction, or that things outside the school take up their spare time. But 
with the overwhelming majority — some 80 per cent. — the only obstacle mentioned 
is the long hours in the classroom, aggravated in many cases by the added clerical, 
routine, or society work of the school. To make it worse, methods of adminis- 
tration prevail in some high schools which remind one of certain forms of torture 
practiced in the Middle Ages, as when one teacher will have nothing but begin- 
ning sections to teach, another only classes in Caesar, and so on. The strain 
and fatigue resulting from such work make it necessary for the teacher to devote 
most of the hours after school to something altogether different, by way of recrea- 
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tion. This is by some teachers in itself considered to be a better way to spend 
the time than study or investigation would be. It gives them a chance to become 
more widely acquainted with men and women and with ideas and experiences other 
than their own, and this will often enable them to take a broader view and to 
exert an influence upon their pupils which mere increase of scholarship would 
fail to give. Some even hold that all independent investigation will necessarily 
distract the teacher's attention and interests more or less from the work of instruc- 
tion, or even that it unfits him to just that extent for such work. 

But it is quite clear that the view that the work of instruction should be 
sufficient unto itself, is far less widespread among classical teachers than the 
opposite one, that the best preparation is in knowledge and constant work over 
a field much wider than that which is taught. And it is beyond question stating 
the case correctly to say that to the extent of their strength and leisure the 
great body of teachers both appreciate the value of outside study, and would 
welcome any effort made to furnish them encouragement and opportunity in 
that direction. 

And it seems as if it certainly ought to be possible to find ways of doing 
this. The situation is partly, but not adequately, met by existing agencies. 
The mature teacher, whose best strength is necessarily spent upon instruction, 
needs a kind of study which is quite different from that which suits a student. 
Correspondence courses as now conducted, at least in the classics, seem to look 
chiefly to the making of credits on the course of the institution which gives them, 
and are not, primarily, planned to meet the needs of the teacher. Lists of books, 
outlines for reading and study, topics for investigation, the loan of books — even 
a special classical loan library — closer contact between the university instructor 
and his former pupils, a chance to work for higher degrees in absentia, are sug- 
gested by the teachers themselves as additional ways in which the larger institu- 
tions might help them. But they all suffer from a common defect, that they 
regard the teacher as subordinate, as simply a learner, and assign him a mere 
passive part, instead of aiming to make him, in some way, an active and deter- 
mining factor himself. 

There may be many drawbacks in secondary classical instruction, but cer- 
tainly one of the worst has been that the teachers look so much to the institutions 
above them for guidance, that they have succeeded so little in developing ideals 
and methods of improvement that are thoroughly native and suited to them- 
selves. And it must be regarded as all the more significant that a fair proportion 
of them in their replies do lay stress upon the importance of co-operation. The 
formation of small local clubs in which the members can enter upon some com- 
mon line of study or discussion in an intimate way, and a fuller exchange of 
ideas through the Journal, or by a system of correspondence among groups of 
interested teachers, are some of the plans suggested. And it is well to note also 
that there is some considerable dissatisfaction with the makeup of the programmes 
as at present conducted at the meetings of classical associations. It is main- 
tained that they should be so well adapted to the needs and interests of the teachers 
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as to attract a large attendance by themselves. The same criticism and suggestion, 
though in a slighter degree, is made with reference to the publications of the 
associations also. 



Doctors of Philosophy in the Classics, 1908-9 

The following list contains the names of persons who received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in classical subjects last year, with the titles of their disser- 
tations: 

Boston University 

1. Edna May Hoxie, "The Influence of Latin on English Literature." 
Columbia University 

2. Harwood Hoadley, "On the Authenticity and Date of the Sophoclean Ajax, 
verses 1040-1420." The New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1900. 

3. Lucile Kohn, "The Influence of Aeschylus on Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aristophanes." New York, 1909. 

4. Charles Jones Ogden, "The Construction of the Final and Consecutive 
Infinitive in Early Greek Poetry." Columbia University Press, 1909. 

5. Katharine Campbell Reilly, "Studies in the Philosophical Terminology 
of Lucretius and Cicero." Columbia University Press, 1909. 

6. Catherine Saunders, "Costume in Roman Comedy." Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1909. 

Cornell University 

7. Anne Browning Butler, "Etiquette and Good Manners in Classical Greek." 

8. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, "The Sea in Greek Poetry." 

9. Horace Leonard Jones, "The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy in the Light 
of Homeric Usage." 

10. Ernest Henry Riedel, "Verb-Forms in Terence." 

Harvard University 

11. William A. Kirkwood, "De oraculis ad res Graecas publicas pertinenti- 
bus." 

12. K. K. Smith, "Quid peregrini prioribus saeculis Athenis habitantes ad 
artes attulerint." 

13. R. H. Webb, "Quomodo restituendus sit liber unde orti sunt codices 
Terentiani C P O." 

14. A. R. Wightman, "De dum, donee, quoad coniunctionum usu apud Cicero- 
nem, Caesarem, Taciturn, Plinium Minorem, Suetonium. 

Johns Hopkins University 

15. A. C. Johnson, "A Comparative Study of the Syntax of Isaeus, Isocrates 
and the Attic Psephismata preceding 300 B. c." (To be published.) 

16. Franklin Edgerton, "A Study of the Indo-European iTo-sufnx." (To 
be published.) 
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New York University 

17. Charles Grenville Cole, "The Poetical Elements in the Diction and Syn- 
tax of Tacitus." 

University of Chicago 

18. Frederick Le Roy Hutson, "Sparta in Greek Opinion." (Not yet 
published.) 

19. Evan Taylor Sage, "The Pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio." (Not yet 
published.) 

20. Berthold Louis Ullman, "The Identification of the Manuscripts of Catul- 
lus cited in Statius' Edition of 1566." 

21. Charles Bray Williams, "The Participle in the Book of Acts." The 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. 

University 0} Wisconsin 

22. Clarence E. Boyd, "The Library in Ancient Rome." 

The following have been overlooked in earlier reports from the University of 
Wisconsin: 

23. Lawrence W. Burdick, "Still Unsettled Voice-Usage in Thucydides." 

24. Guy B. Colburn, "Epitheta Deorum et Heroum Horatiana ex Fontibus 
vel Graecis vel Latinis derivata." 

25. Edward J. Filbey, "The Supplementary Participle in Herodotus." 

26. Arthur R. Seymour, "The Development of the Latin Pluperfect in 
Spanish." 

Yale University 

27. Josiah Bethea Game, "An Introduction to the Philippics of Cicero and 
to the Study of His Invective." (Publication not yet arranged for.) 

A Handbook for High-School Teachers of Latin 

A useful and stimulating little book of forty-eight pages has been prepared 
by Professor J. B. Game, of the Latin department of the Missouri State Normal 
School, at Cape Girardeau, and is distributed as a bulletin of the school to all who 
may wish for it. It is intended especially for the Latin teachers of that section 
of Missouri where the school is located, but it will be found of quite as much value 
by anyone who is teaching Latin in the high school. The subjects discussed are: 
"Sanity in Education;" "The Classical Conferences at the University of Michi- 
gan;" "The Increasing Interest in Latin;" "The Bearing of the Classics upon 
English Literature;" "The Use of the Latin Bible, Latin Hymns, and Similar 
Latin in the High Schools;" "The Qualifications of a High School Latin 
Teacher;" "Suggestions on Teaching High School Latin;" "Classroom Equip- 
ment for the Latin Department;" "Illustrative Material for the High School 
Authors;" "Blustrative Material Which May Be Made by the Teacher and 
the Students;" "The Classical Association of the Middle West and South;" 
"The Latin and Greek Courses in the Cape Girardeau Normal School." 
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The following sentences from the Preface will indicate the purpose of the 
pamphlet: 

In order that the teacher of Latin may feel like throwing his whole mind, soul, and 
strength into his work, it is necessary that he have a well-established faith in the educa- 
tional value of the subject which he teaches There is no good reason why 

Latin should be taught as a dull, heavy, uninteresting subject. A live, well-equipped 
teacher can make Latin quite as interesting to a class of average students as any other 
subject that is worth teaching. This does not mean that Latin can be taught success- 
fully without good hard work on the part of the student, but the teacher who knows 
his subject and believes in it can make it both attractive and interesting to his classes. 

A copy of the pamphlet may be obtained, free of cost, by writing to the State 
Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo., or to Professor Game. 

Recent Classical Meetings 

New Hampshire Classical Association (as a department of the State Teachers' 
Association, Concord, October 22 and 23). 

"A Review of Recent Archaeological Discoveries," Professor George H. Chase, 
Harvard University. 

"The Use of the Latin Grammar," Professor H. E. Burton, Dartmouth College. 

"Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age," Miss A. W. Collins, Concord High School. 

"The Significance of Dialect Mixture in Homer," Dr. L. E. Barrett, Dartmouth 
College. 

"The Function of Latin in School and College as een from England," Mr. H. L. 
Milner, St. Paul's School. 

"What We Might Learn from the German Schools," Mr. Edward Spanhoofd, 
St. Paul's School. 

Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Association of New England 
(fourth annual meeting at Williams College, October 23). 

"A Return to Old Methods," Mr. Roy Kenneth Hack, Williams College. 

"A More Reasonable Relation between the First Year Latin in the College and the 
Last Year in the High School," Professor Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College. 

"Ferrero's History of Rome," Professor Garrett Droppers, Williams College. 

"Sight Reading; its Place and Method," Mr. Charles W. Delano, Worcester. 

"Indications of the Influence of Homer and the Greek Tragedians in Carlyle's 
French Revolution" Professor Helen C. Flint, Mount Holyoke College. 

"Two Visits to Greece," Professor Henry M. Tyler, Smith College. 

Iowa Latin Teachers' Round Table (of the State Teachers' Association) and 
Iowa Auxiliary Section of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
(Des Moines, November 4). 

"Sight Reading in Latin," Miss Lucile Powers, Central College. 

"The Value of the Study of the Ruins of Ancient Rome to Secondary Work in 
Latin," Professor C. N. Smiley, Iowa College, Grinnell. 

"The Unification of Latin Work," Professor F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa. 

"The Preparation of the Latin Teacher," Professor C. O. Denny, Drake University. 

The combined session of the two bodies proved a complete success, as is 
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shown by the words of praise for the Association and the Journal, and by the 
twenty-one new names that were added to the membership of the Association. 

Tennessee Philological Association (fourth annual meeting, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, November 25 and 26). 

"Ferrero, the Latest Roman Historian," President's Address, Professor Walter 
Hullihen, Sewanee. 

" Religious and Moral Ideas in Plautus," David R. Lee, University of Chattanooga. 

"Edmund Spenser's FaSHe Queene," Charles Hulin Kimbrough, Cumberland 
University. 

"Relations Expressed by Greek Co-ordinate Participles," Robert S. Radford, 
University of Tennessee. 

"A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," George Herbert Clarke, Peabody College. 

"The Teaching of German," Miss Caroline Carpenter, Peabody College. 

"College Entrance Requirements in Latin," R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University. 

A Round-Table discussion of "Foreign Languages in the High School," Leader, 
Glen Levin Swiggett. Discussion: — Greek, J. M. Webb; Latin, R. G. Peoples; 
German, J. C. Hardy; French, Mrs. C. L. Fraley; Spanish, L. L. Rice. 

"Cicero's De Imperio Cn. Pompei XIII, 36 and XIV, 42," Charles E. Little, 
Peabody College. 

" 'You AH,' as Used in the South," John McL. McBryde, University of the South. 

"The Marvelous in the French Romantic Novel," Louis P. Shanks, University 
of Tennessee. 

"The Newly-discovered Turfan Manuscripts of the Crucifixion," H. C. Tolman, 
Vanderbilt University. 

Philological Asssociation of the Pacific Coast (eleventh annual meeting, 
San Francisco Institute of Art, November 26 and 27). 

"Chapelain's Manuscript of the Sentiments of the French Academy on the Cid," 
Professor C. Searles, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

"Sources of the Legend of Floire and Blanchefloir," Professor O. M. Johnston, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

"Interpretations: Iph. Taur. 71, 935, 1246; Antigone 1102, 1281; Akestis 227," 
Professor A. T. Murray, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

"Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis," Dr. I. M. Linforth, University of California. 

"The Site of Pre-Persian Clazomenae," Professor O. M. Washburn, University 
of California. 

" Certain Euphonic Embellishments in the Verse of Propertius," Professor B. O. 
Foster, Leland Stanford Junior University. 

"Some Forms of Interrogative Thought in Plato," Professor H. R. Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

"Notes on the History of the Doctrine of Poetic Justice," Professor R. M. Alden, 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

"Venice Preserved," Dr. F. Winther, University of California. 

"The Expression of Certain Categories of Abstract Thought in Villehardouin, 
Commines and Michelet," Professor J. T. Clark, University of California. 

"Graphical Analysis of the Siamese 'Tones,' " Professor C. B. Bradley, University 
of California. 
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"The Identity of the Child in Virgil's Pollio: an Afterword," Professor J. E. 
Church, Jr., University of Nevada. 

"The Evidence of the Monuments for the Dress of Roman Women," Professor 
Irmagarde Richards, Mills College. 

"A Note upon the Meaning of the Word £Xa<TT»}pioi/ as It Is Used in Rom. 3:25 
and Heb. o : 5," Professor E. A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary. 

"Seismology in the Bible," Professor W. A. Merrill, University of California. 

"Notes on Elision in Greek," Professor E. B. Clapp, University of California. 

Classical Association of Pittsburgh, October 13. 

"The Practical Value of Classical Research," Professor B. L. Ullman, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

New York Latin Club, November 20. 

"Improved Standards in Teaching Latin," Professor Julius Sachs, Columbia 
University. 

The club will be addressed by Professor Paul Shorey, January 8; Professor 
Gonzalez Lodge, March 5; Professor F. F. Abbott, May 14. 

Harvard Classical Conference, November meeting. 

"The Olympic Victory of Agias of Thessaly," Dr. K. K. Smith; "Opportunities 
for Research in European Libraries," Dr. D. P. Lockwood; "Cretan Discoveries and 
the Homeric Poems," Professor G. H. Chase. 

Columbus Latin Club 

The Columbus Latin Club met at a dinner at the Neil House, November 19 
at six o'clock. It was the first meeting of the club, and every member was present, 
showing an enthusiasm and interest which promises much for the future. 

Professor S. C. Derby of the Ohio State University was the first speaker. 

Mr. Daniel Lothman of East High School, Cleveland, then spoke on "Some 
Essentials for Success in Teaching First- Year Latin." 

Mrs. Clara Milligan led the discussion. 

The subject of the February meeting will be "Virgil and the Appreciation 
of His Works." Miss Frances Hosford of Oberlin, Professor W. Elden of the 
Ohio State University, and Mr. Abram Brown of Columbus will speak. 

"Latin Composition" will be discussed at the May meeting by Professor A. 
Hodgman of the Ohio State University, Professor R. V. Schmitt of the Capital 
University, and Miss Rowena Landon of Columbus. 

Miscellaneous News 

The trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy have voted that hereafter no student 
can receive the diploma unless he has received credit for at least two years of Latin. 

Professor Cowles, of Amherst College, has recently secured the contents of 
a Roman tomb, of the eighth century B. c, and a number of other antiquities, 
among them a metal mirror, a spearhead, brooches, a bronze key and key-ring, 
lamps, a marble head of Diana, a bronze javelin, and some silver coins. 

Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton, has returned from his explora- 
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tions in Syria, with the good news that the Turkish government has granted the 
Princeton Syrian Expedition a firman permitting them to excavate the ruins of 
ancient Sardis. This promises to be one of the most important opportunities 
offered to American archaeologists, and the work will require many years to 
complete and publish. 

Mr. Thomas Jex Preston, last year a fellow of the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Rome, has returned to Princeton, and is engaged in writing up his 
investigations in the field of Renaissance art. 

The Medea of Euripides, in Gilbert Murray's translation, was performed in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, November 10, and again the next day under the auspices of 
the Boston Bryn Mawr Club. The music for the choruses was composed by Mal- 
colm Lang, who also trained the singers. George Riddle, who played the part of 
Oedipus in the Harvard performance twenty-eight years ago, drilled the players. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, has recently acquired the 
marble statue of an old market woman, a realistic production of late Greek art, 
which was found in the course of an excavation in Rome, in 1907. 



